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yields of wheat, barley, and beans were a little below
the average; but in compensation it was known that
a bumper crop of maize was probable at the end of the
year. Nor was this all the good fortune which Egypt
enjoyed at this critical moment: she had harvested
in the previous December almost equally as large a
crop. Thus it was fair to assume that considerable
stocks of the 1914 crop of maize would be carried
over into 1916. But the future was uncertain. The
Government had no right to anticipate similar con-
ditions in the following season, and prudence suggested
that the Egyptian Cabinet should frame their future
policy upon that basis. In short, if there was reason
to believe that the maize production of 1915 would
exceed probable consumption, the surplus should have
been held in reserve as provision against possible
deficiencies later. The same consideration applied
even more forcibly to wheat: for the yield in 1915
was disappointing. To safeguard, therefore, the
country's future supply of food, the Government
would have been well advised to maintain existing
restrictions, firstly, over the export of wheat, maize,
and beans, and secondly, over the areas to be planted
with cotton in 1916. The Council of Ministers decided
otherwise, and withdrew the restrictions in both
instances.

No  decision  demonstrates  more  conclusively  the

Increasing prosperity also was a contributory cause, since every one
was substituting wheaten flour for flour milled from maize. The
standard of living, in fact, was rising throughout Egypt. Even the
fellah was affected by the movement. In the past he had eaten bread
made entirely of maize flour. He now mixed a proportion of wheaten
flour with the maize. In the towns the tendency was still more
marked, and even the humblest refused bread made wholly of maize.
The War checked the taste, and people were forced by circumstance
to consume maize. It is too early yet to perceive if reversion to maize
has affected the health of the country.
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